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32. — Lyra Calestis. Hymns on Heaven. Selected by A. C. Thomp- 
son, D. D., Author of " The Better Land," " Morning Hours at 
Patmos," " Gathered Lilies," etc. Boston : Gould and Lincoln. 
1863. 12mo. pp. 382. 

As the name imports, and as we should expect from the compiler, 
this is a singularly rich and beautiful collection of sacred poetry. With 
the best of the familiar poems on heaven, we have many that are new 
to us, and probably to most readers, some from the hymns of the an- 
cient Church, some from the German, some from writers whose names 
are hardly known, but will not be soon forgotten. 



33. — La Question de VEsclavage aux Etats- Unis. Par un Ancien 
Fonctionnaire des Indes Neerlandaises. La Haye : Martinus Nij- 
hoff. 1862. 8vo. pp. 61. 

This pamphlet, which the demand for " more copy to make even 
work " permits us to notice, is a friendly and warm-hearted essay on 
our present national difficulties, and on some of the practical problems 
which must tax our legislative wisdom and administrative skill, if peace 
be restored and the union of these States renewed. The author dis- 
claims the right of intervention on the part of the great powers of 
Europe ; but insists on the duty of mediation as incumbent on them 
on the ground both of policy and humanity. His pamphlet is devoted 
mainly to the prospective disposal of the slaves now held on our soil, 
and he brings to the inquiry much pertinent testimony from the East 
and West Indies, and some valuable fruits of his own observation dur* 
ing his term of official service. He maintains that immediate eman- 
cipation, whether with or without compensation to the masters, would 
be equally injurious to the white and the black population. It would 
be impossible, as he thinks, to retain the negroes as free laborers where 
they have been in bondage, especially as a savage independence and 
a rude subsistence might be secured in the vast regions of country still 
unsettled. Nor would any plan of colonization on a large scale be 
practicable, even were there an adequate supply of white labor to fill 
the void created by the deportation of the blacks. The author draws 
out in minute detail a plan for the gradual conversion of the slaves into 
freemen. He proposes that they be first — with adequate compen- 
sation to their masters from the general government — made appren- 
tices, with the right and opportunity of purchasing their own freedom ; 
that meanwhile they be placed under the protection of tribunals in- 
stituted for that express purpose ; and that ample provision be made 
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for their moral and religious instruction, and for the education of their 
children. He maintains that they will have acquired by this process 
the habit and the love of remunerative industry, and that, when the 
last vestige of bondage shall have disappeared, there will be on the 
soil a laboring population contented, well-disciplined, thoroughly ac- 
climated, in friendly relations with their former masters, and interested 
in the general prosperity of their respective communities. The dis- 
cussion deserves high respect for its wisdom and its kindliness. The 
author has evidently studied carefully the condition of the dominant 
and the subject population of our Southern States, cherishes respect 
for the rights of property recognized by the fundamental law of the 
Federal Government, and is moved by a sincere desire for the restored 
and enduring peace and prosperity of our whole people. However 
impracticable such a scheme may appear in the present disturbed con- 
dition of our affairs, the rapid march of events may, at no great dis- 
tance of time, propose for our solution the very questions which our 
Transatlantic friend attempts to answer. 



34. — Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of 
Kentucky, for the School Tear ending December 31, 1861. Frank- 
fort. 1862. 8vo. pp. 164. 

About one fifth part of this pamphlet is occupied by the Report of 
the Superintendent, Hon. R. Richardson ; the residue, by the returns 
received from the school commissioners of the several counties. Mr. 
Richardson's Report is a document of signal ability and merit. We 
can best characterize it by saying that it is a lucid exposition of the 
present national controversy from the point of view afforded by his 
official station, — an exposition which is of itself an argument of irre- 
sistible force in favor of the Union and its defenders. Mr. Richardson 
openly charges the leaders of the Secessionists, not with indifference, 
but with hostility to popular education, and maintains that ignorance is 
distinctly recognized by them as their most effective and persistent ally. 
Their inroad upon his own State, he says, has been attended with loss 
and damage to the school system fully equal to the progress of the 
previous ten years. We quote a few striking passages from this re- 
markable document, and only regret that we have not room for more. 

" Of the condition of the common schools in the seceded States little can be 
definitely known here ; but there are many reasons for believing the inter- 
ests of popular education among them fell prostrate at the very beginning of 
the rebellion. In not one of those States, if reports be true, is there now an or- 
ganized school system in existence. Revenues dedicated to knowledge, which 



